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Dear Readers, 


ape Asian SCMs have received some weeks ago a 
circular letter about the ‘“‘pilot’? conference of our 
Life and Mission of the Church project, to be held in 
Asia next December and January. This information was 
based on decisions taken by the Planning Committee which 
met December 13-15 at Madras Christian College, Tam- 
baram. About fifteen people who are related in various 
ways to the WSCF drew up in as much detail as possible 
the program for this experimental conference, which is to 
provide new thinking for the total project on the Life and 
Mission of the Church and particularly for the world 
teaching conference. Among the Asian members of the 
Planning Committee were Paul Devanandan and Harry 
Daniel of India, D.T. Niles of Ceylon, Kyaw Than of 
Burma, and Yasutaro Owaku of Japan. The chairman 
was M.M. Thomas of India. 


I had the privilege of participating in this committee, 
and I became increasingly convinced of the tremendous 
importance of our Life and Mission of the Church pro- 
gram. I also feel that all our Movements — not only those 
in Asia — all friends of the Federation and all readers of 
Federation News must be informed of the decisions con- 
cerning this ‘‘pilot’? conference. Let us remember that 
this will not be an Asian event only, but also a Federation 
one. We are beginning to see that the Federation is being 
led by God in this total project, and those outside of Asia, 
as well as Asians themselves, must follow closely plans 
for this event and pray for their successful realization. 


The conference will be held in Rangoon, Burma, 
December 28, 1958 to January 7, 1959, with a maximum 
participation of about 135, mainly from Asia, but also 
including a few representatives from other continents. 
Roughly two-thirds of the participants will be students. 
Among the senior people will be some to be known as 
“frontier workers’, because they are engaged -in new 
patterns of missionary and church work in Asia, and can 
help the participants to think creatively and imaginatively 
about the task of the Church today. 
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The teaching and study program, under the general 
theme “‘God’s People in God’s World’’, has been planned 
in three parts: 


I. Bible study. The expositions on the following six 


- themes will be studied in tutorial groups: 


a) God’s Purpose in God’s World. 

b) God’s People. 

c) One Body and Many Gifts. 

d) —f) Our Calling to Be: Servants, Heralds, Pilgrims. 


Il. Theological lectures. These will be discussed in 
seminars : 

a) What is God doing in the world of nations ? 

b) What is God doing in the faith of man? 

c) What is God doing in the life of the Church ? 

d) The hope of the Christian mission. 


Ill. Under the title, ““The Church finds itself and its 
task in New Asia’’, there will be introductory talks followed 
by working parties which will present reports of their 
findings. This concrete and practical part of the program 
will deal with the following questions : 

a) The form and nature of the congregation. 

b) New patterns of diakonia (service). 

c) The mission of the Church and missions. 

d) The new man in Christ and the faiths of mankind. 


Needless to say all this study work will be sustained by 
an appropriate worship program. But it is well to remember 
that the success of this meeting will not depend only on the 
prayer that the conference will offer to God, but to a great 
extent upon the intercessions of all of us. 


Immediately following this letter you will find the 
document which has been drafted on behalf of the Planning 
Committee by Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, who was also one 
of its members. This was written to stimulate the prepar- 
atory work especially of the Asian Movements. But I 
believe that all Movements in the Federation, on whatever 
continent, may very well use it as a study document as 
they try to understand not only the situation of the Asian 
Movements but their own situation and vocation. A 
Movement which does so will be better able to intercede 
with power for the Rangoon conference. 

Ever yours, 
VALDO GALLAND. 
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‘Peter Siebold of Geneva, 


Switzerland, working on ° 
his huge mosaic of Christ 
which, together with the 
group in mosaic on the 


_ following page, will be 


used in the Protestant 
pavilion at the Brussels 
Exhibition. 


God’s 
People 

in 

God’s World 


WSCF ASIAN CONFERENCE 
RANGOON, 


DECEMBER 1958-JANUARY 1959 


T above conference is being planned as part of the whole Federation 
study project on “The Life and Mission of the Church”. It will attempt 
to deal, in the Asian setting, with the fundamental issues which confront the 
world Christian mission as a whole. It will provide vital material for the 
world conference to be held in Britain in 1960. 

If it is to fulfil its function, it is necessary that it should be preceded by a 
very thorough process of thinking and discussion in all the Asian Movements. 
In order to stimulate this preparatory process, the following notes and questions 
are addressed to the Asian Movements. It is not anticipated that they will be 
equally adequate and relevant in all the different national situations. It is 
hoped that they will help the leadership in each national Movement to set up 
a program of study and discussion relevant to its own situation. 


I. The Context of the WSCF Study Project on the Life and Mission of the Church 


The major factors which call for a re-thinking of the Church’s world 
mission may be listed as follows : 


a) The shift in political and cultural power in the twentieth century 
During the nineteenth century the currents of political and cultural 
expansion were running strongly from Europe and America into Asia and 
Africa. Christian missions were part of those currents and were — to 
some extent — borne along by them. In the twentieth century those 
currents have been arrested and — to some extent — reversed. The 
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Christian mission therefore finds itself in a radically new situation. It 
cannot be said that the churches have yet developed a new pattern of life 
and work relevant to the new situation. If one could venture a very broad 
generalization, it might be said that in China the church has been com- 
pelled to break completely with the old colonial pattern, at the cost of 
losing fellowship with the rest of the Christian world ; in most of the rest 
of Asia the colonial period has ended in the political sphere, but the churches 
are still largely — spiritually and culturally —in the colonial situation. 
In Africa, the colonial situation still exists over most of the continent, 
and the churches seem to be mainly content to remain in that situation. 
In very few cases have the churches themselves, voluntarily and freely, 
succeeded in developing a genuine self-hood which acknowledges the 
final responsibility of the Church before God for the nation, without 
losing fellowship with the world-wide Church. 


b) The renaissance of the non-Christian faiths 

In the nineteenth century the great non-Christian faiths. of Asia offered 
no effective counter-attack to the Christian attack. In some cases they 
put up a stubborn defence, but it had the appearance of a rear-guard 
action. In some cases they put up no defence at all, and it was accepted 
even by the non-Christian that Christianity was the higher religion. Today 
the situation is reversed. The non-Christian faiths have moved over to 
the offensive. Their leaders claim to understand Jesus better than Chris- 
tians do. They claim to have a faith for the world which can bring peace 
to humanity where Christianity has manifestly failed to do so. They offer 
a total interpretation of reality within which Christianity is seen as — at 
heart —a partial and provisional approximation to the truth. The Asian 
churches have not-so far— on the whole — grappled with this new 
situation or developed lines of thought and action capable of meeting the 
challenge of the resurgent non-Christian faiths. 


c) The rise of the ecumenical movement 

In the nineteenth century the Christian mission could be plausibly 
represented as a series of expeditions from Christendom into heathendom. 
Western Europe and America constituted a fairly solidly manned Christian 
citadel. From it expeditions went out to subdue the non-Christian territories 
lying beyond its walls. The centre of operations, the base of supplies, the 
GHQ, was definitely in the West. In the mid-twentieth century that picture 
has become hopelessly irrelevant. In some “younger churches” the Chris- 
tians are in a higher numerical proportion to the total population than in 
some parts of the “‘Christian West’. The picture that the present century 
offers is rather of a world-wide Christian Church, whose frontiers lie 
everywhere in every land and city and village. The World Council of 
Churches and the related ecumenical organizations provide at least a partial 
expression of this world-wide Christian fellowship. It is only in terms of 
this mission of the one Church to the one world that ‘‘foreign missions” 
can be meaningfully commended to educated people today. But the fact 
remains that the pattern of missionary organization remains essentially 
unchanged — related to the situation of the last century and not to that 
of this. The realities of church and mission organization do not correspond 
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to the picture which we have of the Church’s mission in the twentieth 
century. At least as far as Asia is concerned, what we see is not one 
Christian fellowship attempting together one missionary task. We see a 
whole series of ‘“‘younger churches’ each attached to its parent in some 
Western country much more closely than to other Christian churches. 


d) The development of a biblical theology of Church and mission 

The facts of the world Christian mission, the rise of the ecumenical 
movement, and the recovery of a genuinely biblical theology in the churches 
which share in it, have together made possible the development of what 
may be called an ecumenical consensus of thinking about the missionary 
character of the Church. It is very widely understood, as it was not under- 
stood twenty-five years ago, that the missionary task belongs as essentially 
to the nature of the Church as — for instance — word, sacraments, and 
ministry : that a non-missionary Church is a monstrosity ; that the organ- 
ization of the Church and mission as separate bodies distorts both. But 
this ecumenical consensus has not yet found expression in the actual life 
and structure of the churches. Christian congregations are still, for the 
most part, essentially static bodies. If they conduct “‘missions”’ it is as 
a sort of optional extra. It does not appear to be a pilgrim people whose 
citizenship is in heaven ; it shows every sign of being a body of very well 
settled citizens of this world. Neither the structure of the local congregation, 
nor the structure of church — mission relations, corresponds to the truth 
about the nature of the Church which we have come generally to believe. 


Il. Questions for consideration by the national Movements 

The above paragraphs attempt to suggest the context in which the study 
of the Life and Mission of the Church is projected. They are certainly neither 
complete nor accurate in regard to every situation. It is suggested that the 
following questions might be considered : 


a) How far do the four paragraphs above represent truly the situation 
of the Christian enterprise in your area? What other factors are there, 
not mentioned in the above, which are of vital significance for the Church’s 
mission in your area ? 

b) In so far as the above statements are true, how far are the Christian 
forces in your area seeking to grapple with these situations? Can: you 
point to significant moves in the life of the Church and related Christian 
organizations which are directed to meeting the defects indicated ? 

c) What are the next steps needed in the life of the Church if these defects 
are to be overcome ? 


d) What part can the WSCF play in helping the churches to face and 
tackle these issues ? 


III. Suggested procedure for national Movements 

It is not suggested that the national Movements should answer the above 
questions as they stand. They are simply given in order to indicate the area 
of concern within which the Movements might work as they prepare for the 
Asian conference. The working out of detailed plans of study will have to be 
undertaken in each Movement according to its situation. 
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Africans line up outside the employment office of a South African diamond mine 


In Search of Understanding 


ug MAXxI SIEBURG 
Secretary for English- Medium Work, South African SCA 


WENTY-FIVE students representing the four English-medium universities 
of our country spent the first ten days of December 1957 ona Study 
Tour of African Urban Life, here in Johannesburg. 

Though in the universities (and in the SCAs) questions relating to race 
relations are discussed incessantly in private conversations and lectures, in 
books and in campus newspapers, there is very often a lamentable dearth of 
factual information — of statistics on labour and health and employment, 
on the background to tribal clashes, to restricted employment, or to the 
laws regulating “immigration” of Africans into urban areas. Owing to the 
fact that few South African Europeans have non-European friends, most of 
us are only faintly aware of the political ferment among them, of the bank- 
ruptcy of Christianity as far as they are concerned (or many of them anyway), 
or their educational aspirations, or on the other hand of the extent to which 
the breakdown of family life is sowing its pernicious seed, of the actual working 
conditions and wages of African miners or unskilled factory hands. 

In addition most of us (and this includes the English members of our 
student community, with a few notable exceptions) abandon ourselves to the 
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directives of one or other party, usually of the one in favour at the university 
where we are studying ; we echo its slogans for or against a measure, for or 
against a system — often without the wherewithal to judge individual issues 
on their merits, and take the very easy exit out of the dilemma of finding 
on the opposite side others equally intelligent, perhaps even better informed, 
and deeply committed to Christ, by shrugging our shoulders, “‘Must be short- 
sighted’’, “‘It’s all prejudice’, “Absolutely impraticable’’. We thereby virtually 
cut ourselves off from those others, who are co-members of the Body of Christ. 
This is often the situation in the SCA (and, alas, elsewhere), and this is the 
reason why one segment of the complex question of race relations — African 
Urban Life — was chosen as the subject of the Study Tour. 


The program was heavy: visits to hostels and miners’ compounds, to 
factories and beer halls ; to massive housing schemes, pitiful squatters’ camps, 
and the areas where Africans were up till recently allowed to have freehold 
rights ; to schools, reformatories, social institutions, and lastly to the govern- 
ment offices dealing with Influx Control (into Urban Areas) and the Labour 
Bureau, as also to the Magistrate’s Court. Lectures covered sociological, 
psychological, political, and Christian aspects of the vast labyrinth. 


Armed with a formidable questionnaire, we set out in the old bus each 
morning after corporate devotions, to see, to listen, to ask, and to jot down 
notes, to discuss, take a picture (and miss the bus in the process), to assess 
and evaluate. The questionnaire included such items as: Will industry allow 
itself to be straightjacketed by the colour bar ? What changes in wages, cost 
of living and general group economy will its abolition necessitate? Does the 
town-born African present a completely different social and political problem 
from the rural ? Can we afford to think in terms of only the one or the other ? 
Ts it true that the time when the Africans would have been willing to go into 
partnership with the Europeans has gone irrevocably, and that the general 
attitude now is one of non-cooperation? Is the average urban African re- 
sponsible enough to exercise the vote? Or does responsibility not enter into 
the argument at all? Have the people concerned accepted Bantu Education ? 
Should education be State Education? Is Bantu Education more than this ? 
Can we (Africans as well as Europeans) afford to discard the “‘protection” 
afforded by the Pass Laws? The Liquor Laws? If it is true that the attitude 
of the urban African to the law is ‘Thou shalt not be found out”, are the 
churches justified in having a strict disciplinary code? Is there a challenge 
to European Christians to be total abstainers for the sake of presenting no 
stumbling block to African Christians ? Does the “‘perfection’’ of the Meadow- 
lands houses, as compared with the Sophiatown backyard rooms, disqualify 
the uneasiness people had about the “ethics of the Group Areas Act” ? What 
do those involved think about it. What political principles are involved in 
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land ownership? Are race attitudes a permanent political factor in South 
Africa? In how far are race differences also class and cultural differences 
in South Africa at present? Will this change rapidly in the near future? Do 
you think African Christians, generally speaking, are aware of the political 
ferment among their people? Do they share the bitterness against the Euro- 
peans, and on what issues specially ? Will this bitterness open the doors to 
Mohammedanism once the present materialism has run its course? Or is 
communism on the march in? Were churches justified in making statements 
against the “Church Clause” basically ? With a view to their general conform- 
ity to the social pattern of South Africa? With a view to their mission of 
witnessing to Christ ? 

By the end of the tour we were all crawling along, tongues hanging out, 
camera forgotten somewhere, pencil lost and notebook thrown away. Here, 
none the less, two survivors tell the tale. One is Diana Russell, a European 
student of Sociology at the University of Cape Town, the other Lovemore 
Mutame... Mutanbi... “Hey, say that again!’ Mutambanengwe, student 
of the Arts Faculty of Fort Hare University College, the only African who 
attended our tour, and coming from Rhodesia. 


GETTING TO KNOW THE AFRICAN 


LOVEMORE MUTAMBANENGWE 


To me the kernel of the Study Tour of African Urban Life was the oppor- 
tunity given to young European Christian men and women — not to collect 
factual information, nor sociological data, nor ammunition for their pet 
political theory — but to get to know the African. 

It is a significant fact not often realized that many Europeans have no 
idea, no original idea, of the African. I am not thinking here only of the 
many Europeans who come into contact with Africans only as office boys, 
drivers, messengers, shop assistants, labourers on the farms, in factories and 
mines, in dockyards, and all the other fields of industry. I am thinking even 
of the few Europeans who have the privilege of supervising African compounds 
and hostels who at least, one might assert, would know the African. 

But at all these levels of association the contact is official in one degree or 
another, so that the majority of Europeans have no opportunity to know the 
African as a person, as an individual. 

During the Study Tour we visited places where Africans do things : where 
they run their shops, sit on Health Committees (local corporations) with an 
understanding of their responsibilities, are heads of schools or journalists of 
widely read African magazines, do social work or attend school. In these 
places they met our team ‘without an interpreter”. It was interesting to hear 
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them give in their own words the story of what they are doing, what original 
plans they have, and how they hope to carry them out. Listening to them, 
or watching them work, one caught a glimpse of the joy these people have 
in doing something of which they can be proud. It was an illuminating session 
when an African businessman (one of the few authorities on the subject of 
the African in business) told us the story of the building up of a funeral insur- 
ance company among Africans, of the official and unofficial difficulties, of 
the fight against charlatan “‘Friendly Societies” rivalling him and of their 
making off with the premiums, of the attitude of the people, and the financial 
possibilities of African endeavour. Suddenly one aspect of ‘Township Life’’ 
had become alive for us. 

What was touching in all this was the way the African as a person was 
revealed to some of the young European men and women. Many of them 
admitted that hitherto they had had a stereotype of what the African acutally 
was. One essential discovery that many made was that the African has different 
ways of doing things, which give the African character to the things he accom- 
plishes. This does not alter the Western ways, which the urban African is 
assuming quickly, but enriches them. 

Many of the Christian men and women realized how much understanding 
contact — personal contact — creates, and how much it deepens understanding 
where it existed before. And as one of them observed “‘Now I realize how 
valid is the question — how can you love those you do not know ?” 


A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS 


DIANA RUSSELL 


The opportunities that we have been privileged to enjoy during our Study 
Tour have revealed circumstances and problems quite unknown to the general 
public. For the sightseer there is much of interest, as, for example, the “‘“Mai 
Mai Bazaar” where the tribal African still lives in a primitive world in a couple 
of square yards in the very centre of the teeming city. The herbalist offers 
the solution for all ailments by throwing his discs and concocting something 


Sophiatown, from which Africans are being moved to ... 
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out of the variety of skins, bones, bulbs, and plants which clutter up his little 
stall. The “Special German Cut” at 1/- a time is advertised, and the barber 
unashamedly razors every hair off his client’s head. ““Temba’s Mighty African 
Swingsters” guarantee amusement for all, and a little way on your future 
may be decided by the shaking of a few ivory charms. 


However, it was not as sightseers that we students came together, but in an 
effort to substitute knowledge for ignorance, understanding for acceptance 
of the status quo, and thus as Christians to learn to love our neighbour as 
ourselves in the fullest sense. ~ 


There is a very marked contrast between the “primitive’’ tribal natives 
and the urbanized or “Europeanized’’ Africans ; yet they very often live side 
by side in the locations or hostels. There is yet another group whose members 
belong neither to one nor the other culture or way of life. This transitional 
stage is demonstrated in the Native Men’s Hostels (barrack-like abodes either 
in Johannesburg or on its outskirts where the African male resides in order to 
be near his work). Here the African is spectator or performer in rugby, finds 
entertainment at cinema and dance halls, becomes familiar with alcohol and 
“‘dagega’’ (an indigenous herb similar though weaker in effect to opium), both 
of which he gets illegally, and both of which. are foreign to his former life. 
On the other hand there is still a certain amount of allegiance to tribal customs} 
for example he spends much of his leisure time stretching skins on boards 
to make shields for the war dances which are organized in special arenas twice 
or three times weekly by mine and industrial authorities. Many still seek out 
the witch-doctor rather than risk modern Western techniques, and when the 
doctor has failed even devout Christians turn to the witch-doctor or herbalist. 


' The majority fear the supernatural powers of this healer far more than they 


trust the scientific diagnosis or prognosis of qualified doctors. 


There are also, though they are in the minority, the Africans who are 
wholly urbanized, or wholly ‘‘Europeanized’’, as far as such a term can be 
applicable here. They are the educated Africans, those in business, in the 
educational profession, in the Church. They have shaken off the tribal 
customs — yet the gulf between the opportunities open to them and to the 
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= ile en eevee Saas Soo ornate categories, or between them, the 
African must fall. However, he cannot remain there — but must move on 
the road towards the European way of life. 


Much*is being done for the Africans with regard to housing, and the vast 
schemes that have been or are in the process of being completed are indeed 
_ impressive, ae some feel it is wonderful work being built on unethical 
__ principles. 
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For many of us it was the first opportunity to see the much-talked-about 
locations, townships, and emergency camps, Meadowlands, Moroka, Alexan- 
dra, Shantytown, Sophiatown — and at the-last mentioned we looked at the 
Church of Christ the King, of which Fr. Huddleston was vicar before he left 
‘South Africa. Not only did we hear about the innumerable “Pass Laws” 
which apply to Africans and are an attempt to control his entrance into the 
urban areas, but we saw them being enforced in the Native Commissioners’ 
Court, where thirty-two cases were heard, convicted, remanded, or released 
in the course of two and a half hours. How much more real and pressing 
_ the problems of both the governors and the governed became ! 


Perhaps the very heart of the matter was reached most effectively in a 
lecture on the actual development of race attitudes in individual case histories, 
leaving aside yalue judgments on the rightness or wrongness of our attitudes _ 
and actions, and delving rather into the reasons why we categorize members . 

of another race the way we do. 


During the Study Tour we heard the different views of men both black 
and white, educated and uneducated, bitter and hopeful, representing a cross- 
section of approaches and attitudes to the questions of our country, as one 


_ finds them in everyday life and among everyday people. Some find hope ina 


_ political party, some in education, some in industry and the changing economic 
_ pattern of our country. Some turn to Christ, not for a foolproof political 


program, but for the basic principles, and for cleansing from the enslavement 


of greed, bitterness, and fear. However, even those who study such questions 
; in the context of the actual situation and from a common standpoint — such 
as the Christian faith —come to very different conclusions and solutions. 
This serves to remind us not only to “tolerate”, but truly to understand the 
. views of our fellow men, and to be ever conscious of our own fallibility. 
_We have seen examples of the wonderful patience, love, and hope of some 
_ Africans. We have seen the tragic cynicism and hatred of others. It seemed 
_ that where love was, there was God, while hatred and bitterness were nurtured 
in the empty heart. Thus’ the challenge to all Christians is unmistakably to 

‘bring Christ to the African, in whatever way God may call us to, and it is 
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Se of the fifty million visitors who 
J will throng the Brussels Exhibition 
this summer will look at an aluminium 
and glass building, close by the famed 
_ Atomium, with indifference, some with 
real interest. Others, riding on the 
exhibition’s huge network of chair lifts, 
will be startled to look down into a 
simple chapel and see a congregation 


singing or praying. This building isthe  .. 
_ Protestant pavilion, housing the ecu- 
_ menical exhibit on Christian unity. It 


has come into existence because three 
years ago, when it was impossible to 
interest others, a group of Belgian 


_ Protestants held on to their unshakable 
i belief that the non-Roman Catholic 


churches must be represented at the 
exhibition. — : 

_ From the very beginning the going — 
has been rough. The World Council 


- 


pO of Churches commended the pavilion 


B= Construction of the Protestant pavilion al- 


most in the shadow of the famed Atomium 


as “worthy of support” and member churches in various countries have sent 
contributions. But the necessary money is still not in hand. “Except for the 
money”, says the Belgian pastor who has been the leader of the project, 
“everything is moving along well.” 


The pavilion consists of a circular chapel, with a light oak communion 
table and a plain brass cross, and an exhibition hall, which will double as a 
meeting room. In front of the building is a sixty-five foot pylon which will 
be topped by three small crosses. ‘‘We don’t want it to be too high”, com- 
mented the director, ‘‘because we want people to be able to see the crosses.” 


A huge mosaic figure of Christ, made of natural hard stone, will hang free 
from the front wall of the pavilion. To the left will be a second mosaic, repre- 
senting the people of the world towards whom the Word of God is directed. 


Though the result of Belgian Protestant efforts, there are many ecumenical 
aspects to the pavilion. The exhibit traces the founding of the World Council 
of Churches and the work that its member churches carry on through it, and 
the work of the YMCA, YWCA, WSCF, and United Bible Societies. At 
the weekly Friday night “Ecumenical Hour” programs, leading church choirs 
and other musicians will be heard and church leaders will speak. Pastors 
who will be on hand each day to talk with visitors and conduct the noon-day 
services will come from each of the four official language groups — French, 
German, English, and Dutch. The ten-minute service they will hold will 
follow a specially prepared liturgy printed in four languages. Youth volunteers 
will guide visitors through the pavilion and show them the exhibits. 


The help the pavilion has received has been ecumenical too. Money has 
come from churches in Germany, Scotland, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, and the United States. The churches in Belgium are raising $20,000 
(there are only 75,000 Protestants in Belgium, out of a population of 8,500,000). 
A church publishing firm in the Netherlands is printing — free — all the 
literature being used at the pavilion. Perhaps the most unusual help has come 
from a church in Holland. Damaged by the flood which struck there several 
years ago, the church is to receive an organ bought by flood relief funds. 
But instead of taking it now, the congregation is lending it to be used in the 
pavilion until the close of. the exhibition. 


The material for the prefabricated building has come from nearly every 
country in Western Europe. The chairs are being given a Dutch firm. The 
five-colour plexiglass windows are from Switzerland; wrought iron is from 
Belgium and Luxembourg ; the aluminium walls were made in England, the 
window frames in Holland. The floor tiles came from Italy and the wall 
decorations from Germany. 


After the exhibition closes its doors, the site must be cleared, and Belgian 
Protestants hope they can turn the building into the country’s only ecumenical 
centre — if money is available. 
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The Church in a World of Conflict 


SHEILA McLEAN! 


Ne one would deny that we live in a world of conflict : communist vs. 
democrat, negro vs. white, new nations vs. old empires. Indeed, in this 
age of mass communication, we can find no escape from the news of constant 
strife and hatred. Yet other ages have known crisis and catastrophe and the 
world has rolled on, men have gone on eating breakfast, writing poetry, and 
praying. What, perhaps, is unusual about our age is our egotism, our fear, 
and our mass hysteria. We have lost our sense of humour, and our trust in 
the flexibility of man and the timelessness of history. Every minor incident 
is capable of becoming an international disaster ; a stomach ailment is a threat 
to world peace; and leaders can talk seriously of total nuclear warfare, not 
as before to “‘make the world safe for democracy” or “‘to end all wars’’, but 
to make sure that if we must die, all must die. 

In this sort of world situation, I feel that the Church is called to a unique 
and difficult duty. We must steer a middle path between a pietistic abandon- 
ment of the world, and a near-sighted and inflexible adherence to worldly 
ideals and plans. We must be objective and informed, neither cynical nor 
adolescently idealistic, meeting each problem not with our own preconceived 
ideas of justice, but with the standard of the life, teaching, and mind of Christ. 
Our ethic is not one of law, but of love, and at its heart lies this attempt to 
reconcile the tension between two dangerous extremes. 

Even in the world of sputniks, Little Rock, Arkansas, and a thwarted 
Hungarian revolution, our first and major calling is to love God, and so to 
pray and meditate that we become guided by him daily. It is only out of this 
contemplation and peace, out of this inward life of faith, that any real recon- 
ciliation can come to our world. The accent of a life motivated in this way 
must always be humility, love, and selflessness. Our calling, moreover, is to 
do the good we see, here and now: 


Those people work more wisely who seek to achieve good in their 
own small corner of the world and then leave the leaven to leaven the 
whole lump, than those who are forever thinking that life is vain unless 
one can act through the central government, carry legislation, achieve 
political power, and do big things *. 


It is the height of hypocrisy to pretend to be concerned about Russian 
slave camps, or oppressed negroes in South Africa, or “poor little dogs” in 
space satellites, unless we also have seen, and tried to help, the lonely prisoners 
of our own town, the slighted Jews of our university, and the children who 
go hungry and ill-clothed to schools all around us. Unless we love and suffer 
for the stranger and the sick in our midst, our monetary contributions to 
UNICEF, our lip service to the cause of peace, and our self-righteousness 


1 The author is a student at the University of Manitoba, Canada, and has been 


National Chairman of the Canadian SCM. 
2 HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, Christianity and History, page 104. . 
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about racial prejudice shall surely go unheard : not all those who cry “Lord ! 
Lord !”’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven. 


What the world needs is not more prophecy or more action, but more faith. 
We must begin to abandon ourselves to God, to set our hearts and treasures 
in heaven, and to be at peace with ourselves and our visions. Yet this does 
not mean that we must abandon the world, for our Incarnate Lord calls us 
to a real concern for the world of flesh and matter. What it does mean is that, 
when we work for justice or racial integration, we must be sure we do it for 
the glory of God, and not to flatter our own egos or protect our standards 
of living. It means committing our actions, and the causes for which we 
work, to God’s loving care, trusting to his wisdom either to fulfil or destroy 
them. 


If at one time and in one place we support a cause, our allegiance should 
still be only tentative ; for the condition of fellowship in the Church or the 
SCM can never be a party card. And though we must resist prejudice and 
exploitation, we should examine each case individually and objectively. In the 
conflicts of today, the Church must not only recognize the evils of colonialism, 
but in the face of the equally dangerous nascent nationalism of Asia, Africa 
(and Canada), it must also affirm the supra-national unity of the Church. 
If we resist the exploitation of the coloured races of the world, we must also 
resist the new racialism, which has produced the Mau Mau, and the warfare 
between Malay and Chinese, Arab and Jew. Somehow we must begin to 
affirm, unequivocally, that the communist and the American, the capitalist 
and the labourer, the negro and the white man, the planter and the native, 
are all under the judgement of God for their sins, and none is beyond the 
bounds of his love and redemptive power. 


The role of the Church is to plead for peaceful co-existence ; to convince 
our world that no one has the right to exploit, or to desire to exploit others ; 
and that no country has the right to sacrifice human life on the altar of abstract 
nouns. The Church cannot identify itself with democracy, or trade unionism, 
or anti-colonialism ; for it has a less popular, but far more difficult and sacri- 
ficial role: that of remaining uncommitted to anything except Christ, and of 
calling all men and all systems to repentance.and new life in him. In so far 
as the Church fulfils this role, it will be despised and rejected, but Christ 
promised : “These things I have spoken unto you that in me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer ; I have 
overcome the world.” 


It is as a suffering servant that the Christian Church forever renews the 
earth : 


“We are not here to triumph by fighting, by stratagem, or by resistance, 
Not to fight with beasts as men. We have fought the beast 

And have conquered. We have only to conquer 

Now by suffering. This is the easier victory. 

Now is the triumph of the Cross, now...” 


Archbishop Becket, T. S. Exiot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral. 
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Praying in the ruins of their burned Protestant church in Colombia. Religious liberty is a 
continuing CCIA concern. 


Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 


ALAN BOOTH 


QC) F course the whole thing is an experiment, or perhaps better, an adventure, 
in the sense that the ecumenical movement can be thus described. It 
expresses the conviction of those who brought to birth the World Council of 
Churches that this coming together was not just a narrowly ecclesiastical event 
but was intended under God to be for ‘“‘the healing of the nations”, and it is 
exactly as old as the World Council. If you like to put it thus, the CCIA 
operates in territory familiar enough throughout Christian history, the territory 
of “Church and State” — only in this case ‘“‘Church” is represented by the 
churches gathered in the World Council of Churches and also the constituent 
councils of the International Missionary Council ; and ‘‘State” is a euphemism 
for the mixture of anarchy and improvisation which characterizes the inter- 
national scene. If Christians have gone astray in the past, and fallen out, 
when they tried to discharge their domestic political responsibilities, it is 
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clear that the chances of such a thing as CCIA getting lost are ten times 
greater — this is one reason for calling it an adventure, but it is no reason 
for failing to attempt it. 

In its short life of eleven years, the Commission cannot, I think, be accused 
of timidity. The way it has set about its job has depended to no small extent 
upon the rather unique gifts of its two chief officers, Sir Kenneth Grubb as 
Chairman operating from London, and Dr. Fred Nolde as Director operating 
from the Commission’s head office in New York and often to be found in the 
lobbies of that new centre of world diplomacy, the United Nations Building. 
But both are properly described as operating “from” their offices, for they 
have travelled immensely, to consult national churches or represent Christian 
opinion in the Chancelleries of many nations. They are supported by a small 
staff in New York, London, and Geneva, and by a body of voluntary ““Com- 
missioners”’ in twenty-seven countries of the 
world, mostly people with active political 
experience. In addition, the churches in 
twenty-two countries or areas have set up 
national commissions to serve as a link with 
CCIA. 

How does it work? It is, I suppose, 
just conceivable that such a body might sit 
down and work out some ideal solutions to 
the problems of international justice and 
order, and then tour the world’s Foreign 
Offices in the hope of selling some bright 
ideas. But we are all learning that the 
lay world of industry, education, politics, 
etc. has a certain degree of proper au- 
tonomy, that Christians cannot speak or 
act relevantly in such spheres without under- 
standing them ‘from inside”. So the first 
task of the Commission is to be thoroughly 
informed; the second is to develop the kind 
of Christian insight which can discern creative 
possibilities for action, and the third is to 
have access to those whose decisions are likely to be determinative. 
These are the areas where the Commission has been so effectively served 
by its two chief officers, to an extent which tempts one into writing in the 
romantic strains of the popular press. 

But then comes the chilly question — what has the Commission effected ? 
And the answer, if it is to be realistic, has to be that there can be no clear 
answer, for among the many and massive influences which bear upon our torn 
world, the voice of the Commission speaking for one of the world’s minority 
communities, but in the name of God, is small enough. You could study the 
documents published by CCIA before each meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, indicating for many items of the agenda the stand the 
Commission desires to see taken— you could even hear that document 
referred to in the debates, or overhear some of the innumerable private con- 
versations in the lobbies when the Commission’s officers are pressing a point 


Refugees — a major CCIA concern 
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of view. You could lay hold of many other memo- 
randa and representations which CCIA offers to 
the various other United Nations agencies. You 
might follow the officers at work on the ground in 
Korea, trying to get the armistice established ; or on 
visits to Cyprus, Athens, and Istanbul, with church 
leaders and government ministers seeking proposals for 
moderating the dispute there. You might watch them 
in committee with the representatives of the British 
and French churches within hours of the Suez crisis 
developing, consulting as to what the churches most 
involved should do and say. Less dramatically, you 
might notice exchanges of views with government 
departments about what clauses should properly be 
included in the constitution of countries emerging 
into self-government so that the mission of the 
Church could continue to go forward; or as to 
what provisions might give best hope of establishing 
multi-racial communities on a just basis. We have good 
reason to believe that out of all this events have been 
sometimes diverted in hopeful directions, but there is 
great widsom in not bothering too much to draw up 
an account. God alone knows the fruit of this work, 
and we know simply that it must be done. Yet effective- 
ness cannot be altogether discarded as a canon of 
judgement of all political activity. Perhaps it is not 
boasting to say that within the resources of six men 
and their office staff, relying as they can on a host of 
wise and ready consultants throughout the world, a 
remarkable beginning has been made. 

There is one development which has to be fully 
achieved if the Commission’s work is to be effective 
within the life of the churches. Ways must be found 
of binding world Christian opinion more closely to the 
concerns with which the Commission deals. There is 
a general task of education and thought, to make us all 
more competent in discharging our Christian duty in 
international affairs. There are formidable difficulties 
in the way of “popularizing”? the Commission’s body 
of action, designed to take decisions quickly and put 
them into effect rather than to disseminate knowledge. 
Some of the information on which it works is available 
under various restrictions regarding publicity. And the 
situations in which it is at work are constantly changing, 
so that only a daily news-sheet could fully cover them. 
But nevertheless is is hoped that as the work of the 
Commission continues to grow, it may also increasingly 
be understood and shared in by an ever larger body of 
informed Christian opinion in the world. 
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WHO AM I? 


Now it happened that as he was praying alone the disciples were with 
him ; and he asked them, ‘“‘Who do the people say that Iam?” And they 
answered, “John the Baptist ; but others say, Elijah ; and others, that 
one of the old prophets has risen.” And he said to them, “But who do 
you say that Iam?” And Peter answered, “‘The Christ of God.” But 
he charged and commanded them to tell this to no one, saying, ‘“The Son 
of man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and on the third day be raised.” 

And he said to all, ‘If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily and follow me. For whoever would 
save his life will lose it ; and whoever loses his life for my sake, he will 
save it. For what does it profit a man if he gains the whole world and 
loses or forfeits himself? For whoever is ashamed of me and of my words, 
of him will the Son of man be ashamed when he comes in his glory and 
the glory of the Father and of the holy angels.” 

Luke 9: 18-26 


“cc 
Wie am 1?” This question may emerge when we pray. We cannot 
remain indifferent to what others say about us, for it may either 
destroy or strengthen us. Moreover, we need the self-affirmation we find 
pee our fellow men. On their judgement of us depends our relationship 
to them. 


Bonhoeffer’s poem, ‘““Who am I?”, could have been born out of prayer. 


Who am I? They often tell me 

I stepped from my cell’s confinement 
Calmly, cheerfully, firmly, 

Like a squire from his country-house. 
Who am I? They often tell me 

I used to speak to my warders 

Freely and friendly and clearly, 

As though it were mine to command. 
Who am I? They also tell me 

I bore the days of misfortune 
Equably, smilingly, proudly, 

Like one accustomed to win. 


Am I then really all that which other men tell of ? 

Or am I only what I myself know of myself ? 

Restless and longing and sick, like a bird in a cage, . 

Struggling for breath, as though hands were compressing my throat, 
Yearning for colours, for flowers, for the voices of birds, 


Thirsting for words of kindness, for neighbourliness, 
Tossing in expectation of great events. 
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Powerlessly trembling for friends at an infinite distance, 
Weary and empty at praying, at thinking, at making, 
Faint, and ready to say farewell to it all ? 

Who am I? This or the other ? 

Am I one person today and tomorrow another ? 

And before myself a contemptibly woebegone weakling ? 
Or is something within me still like a beaten army ? 
Fleeing in disorder from victory already achieved ? 


Who am I? They mock me, these lonely questions of mine. 
Whoever I am, thou knowest, O God, I am thine ! 


Here is Christ’s question asked by a Christian of our time. And did not 
Christ himself become so truly man that he too could not be indifferent to 
the judgement of his fellow men? Those men whom Christ’s contemporaries 
saw risen again in him are notable figures for the people of Israel: John the 
Baptist, Elijah, the prophets. The words of the dead are weightier than those 
of the living. The people of Israel knew that if God makes the dead to rise, 
if his Word is proclaimed through the mouths of these risen leaders, the 
Messiah cannot be far off. Men were not indifferent to Jesus. They had 
many opinions about him, yet no profound understanding. 

What enabled Peter to say, ‘You are the Christ of God” ? The feeding of 
the five thousand had just taken place. The disciples had seen something of 
the power of the Messiah; they had felt something of the radiance of the 
heavenly glory ; they had tasted the mercy of God. Such an experience makes 
discipleship easy. It is rewarding to confess Christ and simple to proclaim 
him king at such a time. Christ as our “idol” — we like this idea, which 
implies that we find refuge in him, that he is waging our battles, winning 
victories for us, making our enemies his own and defeating them. With a 
sense of superiority we often speak of Christ’s dominion over the world, the 
powers and demons. We must know what we are saying when we talk in this way. 

Peter’s confession is not empty words. His answer, “You. are the Christ 
of God”, is filled with a conviction and understanding foreign to the political 
expectations nourished by the Jewish people with regard to the coming of the 
Messiah. Peter had followed Christ long enough to know that he was no 
political panacea. Nor is there any danger today that people will hope for 
political salvation from Christ ! We expect too much from politics and too 
little from his power. However, there is today, as there was in the time of the 
disciples, a Christian community which has experienced Christ and is ready 
to confess : “It is through you, Lord, that the door is open to God.” Perhaps 
the Lord’s command “‘to tell no one” is also valid today. What do we feel 
when we confess Christ ? A sense of superiority, of self-satisfaction, of pride ? 
Of course Christ is Lord of East and West, but if our confession does not go 
beyond confirming this fact, silence would be better than words. 

A confession of loyalty to Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, 
can only be made, or not made, in the right way if we understand the reason 
for his command “‘to tell no one” : “For I shall be rejected, be killed, and be 
raised.” When we pronounce the word “raised” we must not at once think 
of victory and see the theology of the cross as obsolete, but must continue 
to listen to Christ. He speaks to all men — to us: “If any man would come 
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after me, let him deny himself...” We must not rob the word “self-denial” 
of its original harshness. Think of Peter denying Christ : “I do not know this 
man.” To affirm ourselves we ask, ‘““Who am I?” Now Christ requires us 
to say: “I do not know who I am.” 

“If any man would come after me’’, says Christ, “let him take up his cross 
daily...” We must beware of detracting from the horror of the cross. A cross 
is borne by one who is condemned to death under the foreign law of an occupy- 
ing power. But remember: we are not to take upon ourselves the cross of 
Christ. We are not to carry the cross of the world. There is no promise of a 
martyr’s halo. Christ expects us, with no such halo and no sense of heroism 
or romanticism, to confess before God and men that as sinners we deserve 
death. How impossible it is for us to do this daily ! 

But let us try. We are capable of complying with this demand. We are 
capable of doing justice to such heroism. He says to those who would follow 
him, “‘Deny yourself, and take up your cross daily, and follow me.” We cannot 
choose our own way. Nor can we choose the road of a heroic death. We 
are not the remnants of a fighting crew on a sinking ship. We are “‘deheroized”’. 
Christ is there. He has taken this road before us. What we are doing is 
nothing out of the ordinary. We cannot focus the attention of the world on 
ourselves ; it is Christ who knows what we do. 

Christ’s words are not addressed to the individual Christian. They are not 
meant to encourage an ascetic attitude in our personal piety. His words are 
directed to all men. They are spoken to the Christian community, to his 
Church. From the Church which is determined to save its own life, that life 
will be taken away. When the Church fights for its own life, it ceases to live 
for others. However, the Church which is willing to sacrifice its life for Christ’s 
sake and in obedience to the call to discipleship will be saved. It is not that 
what finally matters is that the Church should live and that every means to 
that end — even that of self-denial — is justified ! The Church which is willing 
to start out on the road to death will receive daily the gift of resurrection. 

Do we hear the irony in the paradoxical phrase with which Christ justifies 
his demand ? “For what does it profit a man if he gains the whole world and 
loses or forfeits himself?” Of those who are ashamed to accept the cross 
—and this cannot fail to be observed by-others — Christ will be ashamed 
when it comes to the last judgment. 

“Who am I?” We will not pose this question if we take self-denial seriously. 
He who asks this question is self-centred, and moves on the edge of an abyss 
which will eventually swallow him up. Bonhoeffer changed the emphasis in 
the course of his poem: ‘I am thine, O God.” Who.am 1? This is Christ’s 
question to us. Our life and salvation depend on our answer. It is not 
whether the answer is doctrinally correct which matters, for obviously a 
doctrinally correct answer may become a pitfall, because it may be a lie. 

The Church of the risen Lord lives under the cross. His resurrection has 
not done away with the burden and mystery of the cross. Our faith in the 
risen Lord enables us to take our cross upon us with hope and joy. Self- 
denial is not an act of despair, it is not suicide. He who denies himself does 
not lose his life but gains it in a wonderful new way. He who can say: “I do 


not know who I am’, hears Christ reply : ‘Fear not, I have redeemed you. 
I have called you by name, you are mine.” 
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Revolution and Reconstruction 


A report on the Triennial Conference 
of the SCMS of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
by Prof. JOHN W. GRANT of Canada 


[: it wise to entrust to a visitor from 
abroad the reporting of a conference 
of Indian students? He suffers from 
many handicaps. He cannot con- 
verse with students as freely as he 
would like. He cannot always follow 
the discussions too readily, for al- 
though the language is the same, 
each country has its own patterns of 
articulation. He is aware that behind 
the scenes difficult issues of policy 
are being discussed, but he is not in 
the best position to understand their 
background and their implications 
for the future. On the other hand, it 
may be that the visitor will bring his 
own particular sensitivity. Some- 
times the significant features of a 
conference are ones that the initiated 


tend to take for granted. To these 
the eyes and ears of a visitor may 
still be open. 

The-composition of the conference 
had its own significance. For one 
thing, it reflected some of the dislo- 
cations of the twentieth century. 
About four hundred delegates came 
to this Triennial Conference of the 
SCMs of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
but it was somewhat disconcerting to 
learn that the non-Indian delegations 
were considerably reduced in size by 
delays in obtaining passports or visas. 
Reaching across frontiers is becoming 


‘more .difficult, and the number of 


frontiers seems to be increasing. 
The composition of the conference 
also made one personally aware of. 


Students at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


what is coming to be called the 
“Afro-Asian” group of nations. It 
used to be remarked that the churches 
of Asia were much more closely 
related to the Western countries from 
which they had received the Gospel 
than they were to each other. To 
some extent that is still true, but a 
contrary trend was suggested by the 
presence of fraternal delegates from 
Burma and Malaya, from Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Japan, and Korea. 
Even more significant, perhaps, was 
the attendance of a few Africans 
studying in Indian colleges, and of 
an African bishop now touring India. 

Our sessions, from December 24 
to January 1, revolved around the 
theme ‘‘Revolution and Reconstruc- 
tion”. This theme was a thread 
running through the conference rather 
than the explicit subject of discussion. 
Nevertheless, we seldom lost sight of 
the concerns suggested by the title, 
and the main series of addresses was 
largely devoted to them. Emotionally 
the impact of the series accelerated 
from address to address, until at the 
last we felt that the Movement was 
stripped naked, possessing no certain 
answers but directly confronted by 
God. 

Listening to addresses was only a 
part, sometimes it seemed a secondary 
part, of the conference experience. 
Delegates were expected to do their 
own exploring, and careful advance 
preparations had been made for the 
exploration. Every effort was made, 
for example, to prevent Bible study, 
based on a study outline on the 
theme, ‘“‘Christ and Peter’, from 
being the pious failure it is at most 
conferences. 

Although the primary purpose the 
Triennial was study, worship was 
never allowed to become peripheral. 
Father Michael Fisher, who led the 
conference services each morning, is 
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a friar of such high spirits and native 
wit that at least one Irish Presby- 
terian wasn’t altogether sure that he 
is a genuine monk at all. Notwith- 
standing this — or rather, I suspect, 
because of it — he made us feel the 
tremendous importance of worship 
and sent some-of us home with new 
resolves for constancy in the life of 
prayer. 

For many the emotional turning 
point of the conference was the 
Sunday morning session on “The 
Life and Mission of the Church’. 
In India religion tends to be very 
personal, and the Church seems 
commonly to be regarded as the 
communal organization of the Chris- 
tian minority. Despite these deter- 
rents, the concept of the Church as 
the supernatural community through 
which God acts in and upon the 
world caught fire, and the general 
mood was one of a commitment 
dependent on personal faith but 
issuing in obedience in the situation 
confronting the people of God here 
and now. 

The Triennial was, by any yard- 
stick, an excellent conference. Its 
success was due, in large measure, to 
the almost breathtaking thoroughness 
with which the program had been 
prepared in advance. But there was 
more to it than that. We succeeded 
because the leaders of the Movement 
had searched themselves with such 
probing humility that they could 
almost compel us to do the same 
with ourselves. 

Perhaps because of this probing 
and searching quality, the conference 
brought out into clear relief some of 
the weaknesses of the SCM in India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon. An outsider 
might hesitate to mention these were 
it not for the determination with 
which the conference itself sought to 
expose them. 
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One weakness was glaringly evident 
to a Western visitor, although tact 
prevented this being mentioned too 
often from the floor. Despite the 
maturity of its leaders, the Indian 
SCM still shows too many signs of a 
colonial status. Foreigners were far 
too prominent in the leadership of the 
conference and in the discussions. 
Even unwary Canadians, regarding 
themselves merely as guests of India, 
found themselves in practice swelling 
the ranks of what looked at times like 
an occupying force! At first one 
wondered whether this situation is 
typical of all “‘missionary”’ countries, 
but a visitor from Japan gave assur- 
ance that such a situation could not 
occur in that country. It may be 
that the necessity of conducting the 
sessions of an Indian conference in 
English gives Europeans an unavoid- 
able advantage in discussion, but 
only in the Church do Indians seem 
to depend so on outside leadership. 

Another weakness, already men- 
tioned in passing, is the-communal 
character of the Indian Movement. 
As Harry Daniel put it, Christian 
students come together in the SCM 
“to keep warm”. No doubt it is 
natural that a minority should feel 
the need of a kind of group solidarity 
unknown in the West, but it was 
disturbing to be told by Shri Itty that 
not one of the student delegates 
could be called a convert. When one 
of the student speakers mentioned 
that his local union refused to admit 
a Hindu to one of its study groups, 
my first reaction was one of frank 
unbelief, but from others I learned 
that this was not an isolated situa- 
tion. It will not be easy for the 
SCM to break out of this self-made 
shell. 

There was, besides, a frank rec- 
ognition that the intellectual and 
spiritual stimulus we obtained at 
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Guntur is seldom duplicated within 
local unions. Over and over again 
delegates expressed their despair of 
rousing their own groups to action. 
Something of that frustration is 
common to every big conference, 
but the impression remained that the 
life of the Indian SCM is lived on 
two levels, and that the prophetic 
vision of the leaders is seldom com- 
municated to the local unions. 

No one at the Triennial would 
claim to possess the remedy for these 
weaknesses, but here and there a few 
hints were thrown out. There was 
widespread recognition of the need 
for voluntary local or regional leader- 
ship to supplement the limited re- 
sources of the national staff. And 
there was wisdom in the challenge 
thrown out by one student speaker 
for adventurous witness within the 
university itself. ‘““You like to preach 
in villages, where no one will con- 
tradict you’’, he told us, ‘“‘but you are 
afraid to speak out in the university, 
where you are among equals.” Like 
other Movements, the Indian SCM 
needs to find its own peculiar way 
to fall into the ground and die, that it 
may bear much fruit. 

Finally, I should say a word about 
the personal impact of the conference. 
The sessions and discussions, set as 
they were amid the beggars and 
open sewers of Guntur, produced a 
feeling that life can never be quite 
the same again. But in what way is 
it to be different? The recall of the 
SCM to a study of the Life and 
Mission of the Church is an attempt 
to answer that question for us all. 
The aim of this study is not to pro- 
duce a blueprint for a church pro- 
gram, but to call usall to new think- 
ing about the life that Christ makes 
possible for his people and the mission 
upon which he is sending us in this 
world now. 


ECUMENICAL 


sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches 
Youth Department 


CUMENICAL work camps are for young people, between 19 and 30 years 
E of age, who want to participate in this practical way in the ecumenical] 
movement, who want to give of their holidays in serving their Lord and those 
who need their help, who want to share in the life of a Christian community, 
working and witnessing together. They will share hard work, perhaps difficult 
living conditions, unfamiliar ways of worship ; they will learn from one another 
in Bible study, discussions, and personal contacts, and discover the adventurous 
responsibility given to Christians in the world today. Additional information 
may be obtained from national Ecumenical Councils, Councils of Churches, 
or Work Camp Committees, or from the Secretary for Work Camps, World 
Council of Churches, 17, route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. In TOSS 
campers will work on the following projects : 


EUROPE 


Austria : Salzburg, August 1-31. Community centre and housing for Russian refugees. 


Belgium : Blaugies (near Mons), July 18 - August 17. Improvements on home for aged 
and refugees. ash 
Denmark : Tolunde (near Ringkgbing), July 4 - August 3. Retreat centre of Church of 
Denmark. 
Finland ; Kirkkonummi (near Helsinki), July 4 - August 3. Improvements on Orthodox 
Priests’ Seminary. 
France : Lyon, August 8 - September 7. Church youth centre. d m 
Marseilles, August 1-31. Work in cooperation with CIMADE to improve living 
conditions of North Africans. See 
Saint-Hilaire-de-Lavit, Lozére, July 18 - August 17. Regional church centre. 
Germany : Federal Republic 
bbensen, Hannover, August 8 - September 7. Youth centre. 
Altenkirchen (Westerwald), August 8 - September 7. Rural youth centre. 
Hoechst im Odenwald, August 1-31. Christian youth centre. : 
Nordkirchen (Westfalen), August 1-31. Completion and decoration of Protestant 
community centre. : ‘ ; 
Volklingen (Saar), August 1-31. Home for refugee industrial apprentices. 
Germany : German Democratic Republic (DDR) é 
Bertin, \y essence (Ostberlin), August 1-31. Surroundings of home for aged and 
ind. 
Erie aneuat 8-29. Reconstruction of convent as meeting place for Evangelical 
urch. 
Eisenach, August 9-29. Improving youth recreation centre. 
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BORK camps 1958 


Great Britain ;: Battersea, London, July 25 - August 24. Christi i 
base for South London Industrial Mission. SN hg eae Ri ar 
Manchester, July 4 - August 3. Community centre and basis for urban mission work. 
preyetsde, Northern Ireland, July 25 - August 24. Redecoration of church holiday 
use. 


Greece : Mahairado, Zakynthos, July 4 - August 3. Reconstruction of village water supply 
system damaged by earthquake. 


Netherlands : Apeldoorn, August 1-31. Centre for delinquent youth. 
Norway : Sandom (near Otta), July 11 - August 10. Ecumenical retreat centre. 
Portugal : Porto, August 1-24. Expansion of church facilities in working class area. 


Sweden : Lévanger, Vasterbotten, June 27 - July 27. Church retreat, conference and 
oliday centre. 


Switzerland : Chevrens s/Aniéres (Geneva), July 18 - August 17. Youth recreation centre. 
Zurich : July 18 - August 17. Improvement of home for epileptic children. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Jordan : Jerusalem, August 1-31. Playground for church primary school. 
Lebanon : Douma (near Tripoli), July 7 - August 3. Youth conference and retreat centre. 


ASIA 


Hong-Kong : Kowloon, July 15 - August 15. Playground for family life centre. 
Indonesia : Piling, Bali, July 1-25. Church elementary school. 

Korea : Tarakwon (near Seoul), August 2-24. YMCA camp site. 

Malaya : Singapore, August 11-31. Facilities for YMCA work among urban youth. 


Philippines : Bacong (near Dumaguete), April 14 - May 16. Landscaping property for 
church radio station and retreat centre. 


AFRICA 


Basutoland : Morija, July 13-26. Youth centre and anti-erosion work. 

Congo : Favre, Central Congo, August 11-30. Construction of chapel. 

Madagascar : Vakin’ Ankaratra, August 15-31. Construction of ‘School in the Brush’. 

Togo : Piya (near Lamakara), August 20 - September 30. Construction of chapel for small 
Christian community. 


Union of South Africa, Roodepoort, Transvaal, June 30 - July 19. Construction work at 
Wilgespruit Fellowship Centre. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Bolivia : Santa Cruz, June 28 - July 27. Clearing land and building homes for Okinawans 
being resettled. 


Puerto Rico : Los Indios, June 20 - July 30. Construction of chapel. 


United States : Riverside, California, June 23 - July 26. Renovation of Protestant chapel 

and centre for Navajo Indian students. f ; 

Hartford, Conn., June 15 - August 24. Ward work in mental hospital. _ 

New York, Pa July 1 - August 17. Community service work of United West 
Side Parish. : ; 

Wayne County, N.Y., June 24 - August 24. Service program for migrant workers. 

Swannanoa, N.C., July 25 - August 30. Inter-racial conference centre. ; 

Rapid City, S. C., June 22 - July 31. Community service centre for American 


Indians. 
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FEDERATION AROUND THE 


WORLD 


U.S. A. 


A Message to the SCMs 
Political Responsibility in the Space Age 


Since the launching of the space satel- 
lites and the development of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, and with 
the conquering of space a distinct possi- 
bility, the Christian student finds himself 
in a radically new political environment. 
Moral problems which once offered 
seemingly clear alternatives have in- 
creased in complexity to the point that 
we are not often even sure of the proper 
questions to ask. Furthermore, in the 
launching of the Soviet satellites we are 
acutely aware that the questionable 
image which Americans have held of 
themselves —an image of technical, 
moral, and political world leadership — 
has been badly shaken. Response to this 
experience ranges from re-dedication to 
science, and an exaltation of the tech- 
nical man, to outright rejection of 
science, and a blind turning to irrelevant 
faiths. We see a real threat that educa- 
tion, e.g., may become dominated by 
narrow technological objectives, and 
that the broad liberal arts education of 
the whole man will decline, making it 
even more difficult to speak to one 
another across lines of specialization. 

In a strange way, while science is 
drawing the world together, these vast 
changes seem to have the effect of 
isolating and silencing us in the presence 
of each other. Political questions have 
become so technical and vast that only 
the experts seem qualified to speak. 
On the other hand, they seem funda- 
mentally so simple that there is no point 
in saying what must be obvious to 
everyone. We have been called “a 
silent generation’’. If it is true, it is 
because —in addition to indifference, 
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intimidation, and incompetence — we 
also feel that silence seems more sensible 
than lots of what we hear. 

The Executive Committee of the 
United Student Christian Council has 
tried to face this political situation and 
this student attitude at its meeting in 
St. Louis, December 5-8, 1957, and we 
want to say the following things to the 
Member Movements of the United 
Student Christian Council : 

1. The terrible threat of the present 
political and scientific situation is pre- 
cisely its power to intimidate and silence 
us: in short, to de-humanize us. We 
are tempted by it to abdicate our respon- 
sibility to think and decide for ourselves. 
The student apathy to political questions 
is a serious and ominous warning. 

2. We believe that God rules even this 
vast sea of political problems. In Christ 
we see how He rules it: i.e., God has 
committed Himself to man in the midst 
of our impersonal political world, just 
as He did in the world of Pilate and 
Herod, and He refuses to let us make 
Him irrelevant to it even when we try 
to.say, “Away with Him !”’ There, long 
ago on a cross, He established and 
announced a new kind of kingdom in 
which man finds himself in responsibility 
and service to his brother. If we retreat 
from the world of politics which God has 
entered, we simply refuse to be His 
followers. 

3. Before us doubtless lies a struggle 
for prestige and political power in which 
the key will be technical competence 
and the technical man. Already there 
are signs that this struggle can be used 
to distract us from the great human 
problems of living together here and 
now. We ask whether, even in this 
technical age, the fundamental political 
questions do not remain those related 
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to hunger, segregation, and the exploita- 
tion of weaker nations by the stronger. 

4. We believe that facing the problems 
of politics is a way of calling our fellow 
students out of their apathy and paralysis 
into Christian decision and human 
responsibility. We therefore ask our 
Member Movements to consider the 
urgency of the political question, and 
student apathy towards it, for their 
central work of Christian witness. Have 
we also become preoccupied with man’s 
inner anxieties and the Church’s inner 
problems to such an extent that we have 
unwittingly consented to the irresponsible 
silence of this student generation about 
the world and its peoples? Have we 
understood what it means that our Lord 
was crucified on a political charge, and 
in the place of a political revolutionary ? 
The cross speaks to us from the midst of 
this world’s politics. The resurrection 


reveals the strength and conquering 


power of the cross’s message. Christian 
disciples will hallow the Lord’s name 
by meeting their crucified and risen 
Lord in grateful decision, responsibility, 
and service where He first chose to meet 
us — in the depth of this world’s political 
confusion. 

The Executive Committee of the 

United Student Christian Council. 


U.S.A. 


The National Student Councils of the 
YMCA-YWCA meeting at Western 
College in Oxford, Ohio, adopted a 
report on the responsibility of college 
YMCAs and YWCAs for work on 
problems incident to the achievement 
of genuine interracial acceptance. 

Emphasizing the responsibility of the 
government to guarantee ‘‘freedom for 
all’, the report commits the Councils to 
work for both the implementation of the 
newly passed civil rights legislation and 
the enactment of stronger legislation 
aimed at rectifying remaining unjust 
conditions. 

The report specifically reaffirmed the 
policy statement of the last National 
Student Assembly which stated in part 
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that: “We are uncompromisingly op- 
posed to both racial discrimination and 
segregation, and shall work through the 
means of peaceful, non-violent efforts for 
a social order which provides every 
individual, regardless of race, opportu- 
nity to participate and share alike in all 
relationships of life.” 

The statement adopted by the Councils 
further declared that truly to implement 
this policy we must ‘“‘re-dedicate ourselves 
to continue to deepen our involvement 
in the-struggle and to provide opportu- 
nities for the reconciling power of 
Christ’s love to bring men together in 
recognition that they are all children of 
God.” 

Appraising the general attitudes and 
conditions on college campuses, the 
report identified the following problems 
as deserving the primary attention of 
the Student YMCAs and YWCAs : 

I. The lack of interracial - equal 
status communication — between white 
and Negro students.~ ~~ 

Il. The sense of apathy and the tend- 
ency*to avoid the issue—by students 
on campuses with few or no minority 
group students. 

Ill. The need for two-way desegrega- 
tion and resolution of prejudices —in 
both white and Negro colleges. 

Recognizing, in spite of the increased 
tension, that considerable progress had 
been made, the report points out that 
with the breakthrough in the legal 
supports of segregation, the frontier of 
interracial and interpersonal acceptance 
is to be found in personal attitudes and 
in public policy. Accordingly, the Ys 
must provide those experiences which 
aid students to face and move beyond 
their racial prejudices, and they must 
also work to open campus facilities and 
services to all students, thus promoting 
an atmosphere of freedom and interracial 
acceptance. 


PHILIPPINES 


The First National Planning Con- 
ference of the SCM of the Philippines, 
held on the campus of Silliman Univer- 
sity, Dumaguete City, from December 27, 


1957 to January 2, 1958, was attended 

- by about a hundred delegates, observers, 
and leaders representing twenty-five local 
SCMs. This was a major event in the 
life of student work in the Philippines. 
For the first time, student Christian 
leaders from almost all parts of the 
country were brought together to discuss 
and consider the nature of their task and 
to feel more directly the fact of their 
existence as a national movement. The 
participation of a few foreign missionaries 
and students lent it an international colour 
and the presence of Valdo Galland of the 
WSCF staff gave it a feeling of world- 
wide obligation and connection. 

The immediate objective of the con- 
ference was to set us definite steps for 
the formation of a national SCM which 
would become the affiliate member of the 
WSCF. There are at present thirty-five 
student Christian groups on campuses 
all over the Philippines, whose work is 
coordinated and to some extent guided 
and directed by the Student Work 
Office of the Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches, which sponsored 
the conference. It is hoped that a 
nationally organized SCM could work 
towards a more autonomous and respon- 
sible existence and thereby fulfil more 
effectively its mission in the universities. 


Ely Mapanao, Chairman of PFCC Stu- 

dent Work Committee, and David Sobre- 

pena, General Secretary of Philippine 

SCM, meeting Valdo Galland at Duma- 
guete airport 


This more practical consideration, 
however, did not detract from a con- 
scious attempt by the conference to 
grapple with the question of the Church’s 
mission in the university with particular 
reference to the Philippine situation. At 
least the fundamental fact was realized that 
the raison d’étre of the SCM is theo- 
logical, and its task is essentially related 
to the total missionary and evangelistic 
obligation of the Church to the world. 
This realization was the nerve-centre 
around which the addresses, papers, 
and commission discussions revolved ; 
and the interest showed by the partici- 
pants was more an indication of their 
desire to learn than to contribute. 

General assembly meetings were de- 
voted to papers on the Philippine uni- 
versity and student situation, and the 
Christian’s responsibility within it. 
Commissions concentrated on the four 
major areas of concern of the SCM, 
study, worship, fellowship, and social 
action — emphasizing their theological 
foundations and their role in the evan- 
gelistic task of the SCM. One commis- 
sion studied the aims and bases of the 
SCM, and another SCM _ literature. 
Worship and Bible study were part of the 
life and, to a large extent, the thinking 
of the conference. The Bible study 
groups studied Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
book, The Cost of Discipleship. 

The significance of this meeting could 
best be seen in the light of two factors, 
namely, the acute crisis in Philippine 
university and student life on the one 
hand, and the indifference of the churches 
towards student work and their mission 
in the field of higher education on the 
other. In this situation of urgent need 
and almost profound complacency, for 
a group of Christian students to have 
come together, to have raised, even in 
their inadequate way, some of the live 
issues, and to have exchanged ideas and 
insights, was itself a great step in 
advance and a sign of hope for greater 
things to follow. Despite its youth, the 
SCM in the Philippines may still be an 
instrument for the awakening of the 
churches to their greater task of mission 
and evangelism in the various areas of 
Philippine life and culture. 


The World Christian Youth Commission, which is made up of representa- 
tives of the Youth Department of the World Council of Churches, the World 
YMCA, the World YWCA, the WCCESSA, and the WSCF, is the ecumenical 
expression of our response to our calling to do youth work today. Since 
the World Conference of Christian Youth at Oslo in 1947 it has manifested 
our unity in Christ and in our mission through various activities on both 
the national and international level. 


In this time of acute social change and of spiritual and intellectual division 
in the world, let us remember the member organizations of the Commission 
and its work. 


Let us pray for the common mission and obedience for which all the 


constituent members of the Commission share responsibility.- 


Let us pray for our common concerns: _- 


— for our growing awareness of the role of the laity in the life and mission 
of the Church; 


— for mission in unity, and unity in mission ; 
— for a right understanding of the facts and the meaning of the rapid 


social changes taking place all over the world, and of God’s calling 
to us in history ; 


— for our efforts toward reconciliation with, and service to, our non- 
Christian neighbours ; 

— for a right understanding of, and action in, politics, and efforts towards 
peace and social justice ; 

— for our common effort to integrate youth into the life and mission 


of the Church ; 


— for our joint work among high school boys and girls. 


Let us pray for the national counterparts of the WCYC, whatever form 
they may take, that every church and each Christian youth organization 
may come to understand more clearly its role in the total scheme of Christian 
obedience today and may be more effective in answering God’s calling in 
our time. 
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YNEDD 


Ken Shiozuki was present for the Day of Prayer celebration in the Nether- 
lands, and then attended the Consultation on Work in Secondary Schools, 
in Basel, Switzerland, sponsored jointly by the World YMCA, World YWCA, 
WCC Youth Department, WCCE, and WSCF. He also attended the WCC 
Conference on Evangelism at the Ecumenical Institute near Geneva, and after 
Easter will participate in the French SCM National Congress at Bordeaux. 
Ken and his wife, Tomoko, are the happy parents of a son, Jean Isaac, born 
November 27. : 


T. V. Philip, after visiting Egypt, attended the IMC conference in Ghana, 
and the West Africa YMCA conference in Monrovia, Liberia. He then went 
to South America where he participated in the SCM leadership training 
courses held in Callao, Peru, and Cordoba, Argentina, in February. He has 
since been visiting SCM groups in Argentina, and the Chilean SCM summer 


camp, and will attend a Holy Week camp of the Uruguayan SCM before ~ 


going to Brazil for a brief visit. 


Mauricio Lopez has attended the two South American leadership training 
courses and during Holy Week will participate in a Central American student 
retreat in Guatemala. 


Ed Dirks arrived in Europe the middle of February. He has had meetings 
in Paris with UNESCO officials, visited the American university in Cairo 
where he met with professors, and has since been travelling to university 
centres in Germany, Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


Valdo Galland continued his travels in Asia with visits to Singapore, 
Burma, Northern India, and Pakistan. On his return he attended the Con- 
sultation on Work in Secondary Schools, and the beginning of March went 
to Tunisia to explore the possibilities of contacts with Moslem students. 

Philippe Maury completed his North American visit with stops in Van- 
couver, Toronto, and: Hamilton in Canada, and attendance at the SVM 
Planning Conference in New York. Since his return he has been in Geneva. 

Nearly the whole staff will attend the British SCM Quadrennial Congress 


in Edinburgh, Scotland, early in April, and all will gather in Oxford for the 
WSCF Executive Committee meeting, April 16-23. 


Printed by La Concorde, Lausanne (Switzerland) 
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